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GRANGE ENDORSES 
UNANIMOUSLY 


‘ National Body Gives Emphatic 
and Unqualified Support to 
Equal Suffrage 








The National Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, at its annual ses- 
sion last week in Wilmington, Del., 
enthusiastically endorsed equal 
suffrage. 

One of the features of the ses- 
sion was the discussion of whether 
the Grange should endorse suffrage 
by federal legislation or by the in- 
dividual States. State Master C. 
B. Kegley of Washington intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon 
Congress to pass the federal suf- 
frage amendment at the next ses- 
sion. He told of the great 
worth of women voters in his own 
State. Mrs. W. S. Hilles of the 
Congressional Union and several 
others spoke on the question. All 
the delegates who spoke declared 
themselves in favor of equal suf- 
frage 

The was 


Nov. 


following resolution 
finally passed unanimously 
20: ' 

“Resolved, That this 48th ses- 
sion of the National Grange de- 
clare emphatically and unqualified- 
ly for woman’s suffrage.” 

The Grange extended a formal 
invitation to the Delaware Equal 
Suffrage Association to haVe*a 
suffrage booth at the headquarters 
in the Hotel du Pont. The anti- 
suffragists had had a booth wait- 
ing for the delegates even before 
they arrived, but they soon found, 
according to the Wilmington News, 
that Grangers are in favor of suf- 
frage. 

Many of the speakers referred 
to their belief in votes for women, 
among them Mrs. Olive Wilson of 
Peoria, Ill., wife of the National 
Grange Master. 

Among the State Granges that 
have endorsed equal suffrage are 
those of California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Washington and 
Vermont. 


ILLINOIS TO HAVE 
WOMAN CONGRESS 


Representatives of Prominent So- 
cieties Will Recommend Laws 
to State Legislature 








A woman’s congress to recom- 
mend laws for women to the IIli- 
nois Legislature has been arranged 
by clubwomen and suffragists of 
that State. Women cannot vote 
for legislators under the Illinois 
suffrage act, but they mean to 
make their political influence count. 
The plan was proposed by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor O’Hara. 

The congress will be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 10 
to 12. It will have representa- 
tives from women’ s organizations 
all over the State who have re- 
sponded to Lieutenant-Governor 
O’Hara’s appeal for assistance in 
the work of the Senate welfare 
committee. Mrs. Harriette Tay- 

(Continued on page 315.) 


GOVERNOR’S WIFE 
WANTS A VOTE 


Mrs. Whitman Will Watch for 
Suffrage Victory in New York 
Next Year 








When the equal suffrage amend- 
ment is submitted to the voters of 
New York State November 
the woman who will then be pre- 
Man- 
sion at Albany will be watching 
with the suffragists 


next 


siding over the Executive 


and sharing 
their hopes of victory. 

Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, wife 
of the new Governor of the Em 
State, is 
type of suffragist. 
our Western States,” 
says Mrs. Whitman, “to see the 
benefit of the reform. Often, how- 


pire a most optimistic 
“One has only 


to look at 


ever, it seems to me that one need 
look no further than home. Work- 
ing for suffrage has done much for 
women. It has made them think 
Once a woman becomes a thinking 
woman, her scope of usefulness is 
materially increased; she makes a 
better wife and mother, and is apt 
life than 
her unthinking sister, who is prone 
to magnify the petty things while 


to get a fairer view of 


neglecting the things that really 
matter. 
“Equal suffrage,’ Mrs. Whit- 


man adds, “is a matter of educa- 


tion. Steady, persistent appeals to 
the voters, love of justice and fair 
play are bound, eventually, to 


reach the goal.” 


the first 
election to be held in Montana in 


Probably important 
which women will have a voice will 
be the submission of the question 
of whether Helena shall adopt the 
commission form of government, 
which is to be balloted upon in the 





near future. 
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mously for equal suffrage. 


National Grange believes she should. 
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WHY CAN’T SHE VOTE TOO? 


Low ROGERS 
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The farmer's wife is his partner in burdens; why should she not be his partner in privileges? The 
It has just passed a resolution declaring emphatically and unani- 

















The addition of Nevada 








frage seven more electoral votes, 
territory by 256,901 square miles 
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and 


nearly one-half (49 per cent.) of the total area. 
Women now have an equal voice with men in casting 91 electoral votes, or more than 
one-sixth of the total number in the electoral college. 
The total number ot women over 21 years of age in the States where women can vote 
for President of the United States is 3,676,532 (1910 census.) 
The total population of the full equal suffrage States is now 8,253,240 (1910 census.) 
The total population of the States where women can vote for President of 
States is 13,891,831, or 15 per cent. of the total population of the United States. 


SS a 


Montana to the number of suffrage States gives equal suf- | 
enfranchises 99,881 women, increases the amount of suffrage | 
and increases the suffrage population by 457,928. 
Full equal suffrage now prevails over 1,738,040 square miles of the United States, or 


the United 














WOMAN DEMOCRAT 
PLANS INTERVIEW 
Mrs. Armes Will Lead Deputa- 


tion to Ask President Wilson 
to Give His Support 





Mrs. George Armes, President 
of the District of Columbia Branch 
of the National Wilson and Mar- 
shall League, is planning.to lead a 
deputation of Democratic women 
to interview President Wilson with 
regard to equal suffrage, and to 
ask him to aid the movement dur- 
ng the coming session of Con- 
gress. Mrs. Armes was one of 
Mr. Wilson’s most devoted sup- 








porters -in his presidential cam 


Mrs. Lydia A. Sharpless of 
Whittier, Cal., 1o4 years old, is 
claimed by the Santa Barbara 
News as the oldest woman voter 
in the United States. She was the 
first woman to register in Cali- 
Mrs. Sharpless has three 
children, thirteen grandchildren 
and 22 great grandchildren. Her 
oldest son is 77 and her daughter 
72. Her father died at ror, and 
his first vote was cast for George 


Washington. 


fornia. 


paign. About a hundred members 
of the Wilson and Marshall 
League intend to go with her. The 
President has consented to see 


them. 





SEATTLE ELECTS 
WOMAN JUSTICE 


Miss Reah Whitehead Wins Po- 
sition—Has Studied Social 
Work in East 








Seattle elected a woman justice 
of the peace at the recent election. 
She is Miss Reah Whitehead. 

Tustice Whitehead has made a 
study of social and civic reform 
work in the East. 
stenographer under Judge Mackin- 
tosh in Seattle, when he was prose- 
cuting attorney, and was apponted 
deputy prosecutor, a position which 
she held until recently. 


She served as 





WOMEN VOTERS 
STOP BAD MEAT 


Plan of Sacramento Butchers 
Blows Up When Women Take 
Case to Commission 


So effective was the campaign 
of the women of Sacramento, 
Cal., against the plan of certain 
butchers to weaken the meat in- 
spection ordinance of that city, 
that the fight for the proposed 
amendment blew up entirely be- 
fore the City Commission, and 
the petition of the meat dealers 
was denied. 

The petition presented about two 
weeks ago asked that the sale of 
uninspected meat be permitted on 
premises where a sign was dis- 
played indicating that uninspected 
According to 
competent authorities the proposed 
change would have greatly weak- 
ened the efficiency of the present 
law, and under it purchasers would 
never really have known whether 
they were buying inspected or un- 
inspected meat. It would also 
have meant that all the meats now 
condemned by the inspectors, all 
meats not acceptable in San Fran- 
cisco or Oakland, and all the sus- 
picious meats which now avoid the 

(Continued on page 315.) 





meat was sold there. 
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FOR A RIDE 


Masher Accosted Policewoman 
and Found How They Do 
Things in Kansas 





Mashers do not form a popular 
part of those communities where 
the voice of women is given a hear- 
ing. 

One masher, a nice looking 
young fellow, too, was taught a 
lesson at 10.30 o'clock the other 
night, that he will not soon forget, 
says the Topeka Daily Capital. He 
accosted the wrong woman—or, 
maybe, she might be said to be the 
right woman. 

The woman was Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Arthur, policewoman No. 1. 

This is the way it all happened 

The policewoman had just left 
the station. She was going to set- 
tle some trouble. She walked 
south across the street. Summers 
approached politely and took Mrs. 
Arthur by the arm with the query: 

“Would you like to take a buggy 
ride with me?” 

For her answer the policewoman 
whirled and made an effort to dis- 
play her star. But the masher 
failed to catch the sparkle of the 
star from the breast of the woman 
officer. She started on south down 
Jackson street. 


Masher followed, still politely, 
and again he queried: 

“Come on, let’s go for a ride.” 

Mrs. Arthur whirled quickly : 

“Yes,” she said, “I'll take vou 


led Mr. 
Masher to the city prison and he 


for a ride,’ and she 
was locked up. 

Purple to the chin with embar 
rassment, the young man refused 
to give a full account of himself. 
Tt was the surprise of his career 
without a doubt. 

Mrs: Arthur 
her rounds, 

The masher was fined by the 


judge for disorderly conduct. 


again started on 





TURNED TABLES 
ON THE ANTIS 


Antidotes Are Placed in Window 
Across Hartford Street, Show- 
ing Vicious Partnership 








Connecticut suffragists are 
joicing in having once again 
ahead of the Antis. Tt was an- 
nounced a short time ago that the 
anti-suffragists were to open head- 
quarters at 11 Asylum street, a 
busy street in the centre of Hart- 
ford, with a single car track lead- 
ing to the best residential streets 
and avenues. By good luck it hap- 
pened that just at the same time a 
small store, just an office room 
with a big show window, exactly 
opposite to No. 11, fell vacant 
The suffragists secured this, and 
opened it last Saturday. For the 
suffragists it is only a branch of- 
fice, as they have already large. 
roomy headquarters in the next 
street; for the Antis, No. 11 is 
headquarters, and all the accom- 
modation they have is a rear office 
with the privilege of putting some 
of their notices in the show win- 
dow of a fellow-tenant who is en- 
gaged in selling coal. 

All this week the suffrage show 
window has been full of antidotes 
to anti-suffrage poison. Promi- 
nent among the exhibits is the 
Liberal Advocate tor Oct. 21, 1914. 
This is the official organ of the 
Ohio Liquor League, which fought 
vigorously for the defeat of the 
suffrage amendment on Nov. 3. 
The issue contains the picture of 
Mrs. A. J. George of Brookline, a 
prominent anti-suffrage speaker ; 


re- 
got 


SNAKE STORY 


Found Out Early that What 
Wouldn’t Hurt Boys Wouldn’t 
Hurt Girls 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt was 
asked the other day, after one of 
her speeches, how she came to be 
a suffragist. 

She said it was because of her 
experience in the working world. 
She began to teach school in her 
teens. Before she was 25 she was 
Superintendent of Schools in Ma- 
son City, Iowa. As a young widow 
she became a journalist and lec- 
turer California, and these 
years of grappling with the strug- 
gle for existence soon brought her 
to see the necessity of women hav- 
ing the ballot. 

But back of all her life experi- 
ence, Mrs. Catt says, there stands 
out in her memory a homely inci- 
dent of her childhood. She was a 
farmer's daughter, and went with 
her brother to the district school. 
The boys were like most boys and 
liked to tease the girls. The girls 
were like most girls and had a 
horror of snakes. 
The boys used 


in 


catch the 
harmless that locality 
and chase the girls with the wrig- 
gling reptiles. None of.the girls 
were more afraid of snakes than 
the future president of the Inter- 
Suffrage Alliance. One 
day she was filled with indignation 


to 


snakes of 


national 


at having her own brother come 
after her with one of the squir- 


miest. 
Tt set her thinking. If he could 
run around with snakes, why 


couldn’t she? If they didn’t harm 
him, they would not harm her. 
Perhaps he would not like them so 
well in the hands of somebody 
else. So she went and caught a 
snake on her own account, and 
lay in wait for the boys. Sure 
enough, they could not endure the 
unexpected contact of one with 
hand or neck. They ran away 
from the girls just as fast as the 
girls ran away from them. 

She never forgot the lesson that 
fear is the most foolish emotion 
with which to face difficulty, says 
Everywoman. Also, she learned a 
valuable lesson which she has ap- 
plied in politics ever since. If the 
ballot won’t hurt men, it won't 
hurt women, and the absurdity of 
either men or women being afraid 
of it in the hands of the other sex 
is complete. 





Fifty-one women will hold office 

Nebraska for the next two 
Forty-eight of these wom- 
en are to be county superintendents 
of schools, one is coroner-elect, and 
two are county clerks. 


in 
years. 





The number of electoral votes of 
New York has been incorrectly 
stated in The Woman’s Journal. It 
is 45 instead of 43. 
some notes about Mrs. Grace D. 
Goodwin, and the third instalment 
of Miss Florence Goff Schwarz’s 
series on “Why I Became an Anti- 
Suffragist.” Miss Schwarz is the 
business secretary of the Anti- 
Suffrage League of Columbus, O. 
The fight between the suffragists 
and the antis is exciting much in- 
terest and amusement in Hartford. 
Men who would otherwise be in- 
different to the subject are ap- 
plauding the spirit and enterprise 
of the suffragists, who have cer- 
tainly got the best window and the 
best position, as their window is 
at the most frequented point on the 
street, where the people congregate 





to take the car out of the city. 


-|up the fight for civic righteousness 


Isn’t it strange what women will 
do with their ballots? Just think of 
all of those women in Colorado, 
where there are only 58,000 more 
men voters than women! And yet 
those Colorado women voted the 
whole State dry. The West is an 
awfully queer place. Of course, 
since there are so many more men 
out there, it is easier for the wom- 
en to get husbands. Just the way 
Washington voted dry shews how 
much the men will do for the 
women. Women always ought to 
use their influence, Jack says. And 
anyway, it was the women who 
voted Washington dry, because 
they have woman suffrage out 
there, too. And California! Did 
you know they voted it wet this 
year? Why, yes. It was the wom- 
en who did it. They say they al- 
ways vote just like their husbands. 
Of course, there are about twice as 
many men as there are women in 
California, but I suppose the wom- 
en that didn’t have any husbands 
voted the way some man did! 
That's one reason J don’t believe 
in suffrage. Because if a woman 
didn’t vote like her husband he 
wouldn't like it at all. Why, Jack 
didn’t like it when Fred, our oldest 
son, was 21, and he wanted to be a 
Progressive, and Jack was a Dem- 
But they just joke about it, 
now. Working girls? Oh, I sup- 
pose they think they'll have hus- 
bands some time. Of course, it 
was the women who voted Califor- 
nia wet. They probably thought 
all those nice men would come East 


ocrat. 


AN ANTI-SUFFAGE MONOLOGUE 





By Margaret J. Brandenburg 








do not think women should vote. 
That’s just what I’ve been telling 
you. Woman’s place is in the 
home. That is why I am out on 
this platform tonight, to convince 
you that woman’s place fs in the 
home. Why, think of all of those 
peas adulterated with copper that 
made all of us so sick at my 
home last week! If all of those 
girls in the factory where they 
were made had been in the home 
they wouldn’t have put up those 
peas! No, indeed! I know nothing 
whatever about pure food laws. I 
leave all of those things to my hus- 
band. And besides, my grocer 
knows better than I do what kind 
of peas to send me. My husband 
is perfectly capable of looking 
after those things for me. 


Women ought not to be allowed 
to vote, because they can’t fight. 
Of course, I shouldn’t care about 
going on a battlefield. It would 
make me quite sick to hit any one 
real hard. And besides, I believe 
in peace. I have a peace flag on 
my front door, though I had an 
awful row with Jack to get him to 
let me put it there. But I came 
out victorious. No, since women 
can't fight, they ought not to vote! 


And then just think of those 
English women! That js another 
reason American women shouldn't 
have the vote. If our men forced 
the ballot on us, we might be win- 
dow-breakers and hunger-strikers, 
too. Oh, no. I forgot. It was 
because they didn’t have it they 





if they didn’t. Why, certainly, I 


“Although defeated in this cam- 


paign in Nebraska, we are very 
lively corpses,” writes Mrs. Hester 
Bronson Copper, President of the 
Equal Franchise League of South 


Omaha. “One rabid anti has pre- 


dicted that this ‘suffrage hysteria’ 
will now subside. He knows not 
the stuff of which woman suffra- 
South Omaha has 
been pointed out invariably as the 
hardest in Nebraska for 
We 
prised our friends, losing by only 


gists are made. 


district 


suffrage work. really sur- 


- 
225 


had more workers at the polls on 


votes, and if we could have 


election day I firmly believe we 
could have swung enough votes to 
have won a small majority. 

“We have called a public meet- 
ing for Nov. 23, where much per- 
sonal experience by local workers 
will be told. We expect to keep 


in this town. 

“I send you a copy of my suf- 
frage ‘Song of the States’ up to 
date. Any State can use it by sub- 
stituting its own name in place of 
‘Nebraska’ in the last verse. If not 
of same number of syllables the 
whole line could be slightly 
changed.” 


were carrying on those dreadful 


“- 





(To be given by a very feminine woman, very well dressed) 


battles. What if their laws are 
unjust? Their husbands are their 
protectors, all but the ones whose 
husbands are sick, or who haven't 
any husbands. Any sex that 
would carry ow a revolution like 
that ought not to be allowed to 
vote! 


Women ought not to vote be- 
cause they are so different from 
men. For instance, I’m not one 
bit like Jack. If he had not been 
obliged to stay with the baby while 
I came here to speak, he would 
have been here, too. He is not in 
favor of suffrage, either. He is 
just like me, and if he is just like 
me what is the use of my voting? 


I’m sure you are all too chival- 
rous to make me vote if I don't 
want to. I'd hate to have to learn 
all about the pure food laws, and 
child labor laws, and as for not 
being guardian of my own child, I 
think a woman is perfectly silly 
who wants to be. Of course, Jack 
doesn’t drink, as some men do, but 
I suppose there are times when 
they are perfectly sober, and those 
are the times for them to exercise 
their guardianship rights. 


Good night. Thank so 
much for listening to me. And 
over there I see Mr. Schonleber, 
who runs the canning factory 
where so many dear little children 
work. I must tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that it is Mr. Schon- 
leber who is paying my expenses 
when I go out to speak. He, too, 
thinks that woman's place is in the 
home. Good night. 


you 





THE STUFF THEY ARE MADE OF 
IN NEBRASKA 





Suffrage Song of the States 





(Tune, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public) 





We've won the vote in Idaho, 
Utah is ours to stay, 

Montana joined the_suffrage band 
on last election day, 

We've won the vote in Oregon, 
Illinois is ours half way, 

Justice is marching on. 


Chorus 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
We'll win the world some day. 


Wyoming was the very first to let 
the women vote, 

Colorado saw ‘twas good, she is 
in the suffrage boat; 

The women now get equal pay 
when equal loads they tote, 

Justice is marching on. 


We've won the vote in Kansas, 
and in California, too, 

Nevada on the western plains has 
proved herself true blue, 

Alaska, Arizona, both have joined 

the suffrage crew, 

Justice is marching on. 


We've won the vote in Washing- 
ton, there by the western sea, 
From north to south across the 

west they’ve made the women 
free; 
Nebraska, too, will join the band, 
with help from you and me. 
Justice is marching on. 








Announcements of the following 
State conventions have been made: 

Florida Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Pensacola, Dec. 8-10. 
Equal Suffrage League of South 
Carolina, Columbia, Nov. 27-29. 
Wisconsin Wonian Suffrage As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Dec. 3-5. 


In the list of State Associations 
published in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal of Nov. 7, the following New 
York State Associations were 
omitted : Collegiate League, 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, presi- 
dent; Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, James Lees Laidlaw, 








and the Empire State Campaign 


ENGLAND STILL 
MISUSES WOMEN 


Government Wants Telegraph 
Operators but Pays Women 
About Half Wages of Men 








Many thousands of women are 
employed by the British Govern- 
ment as telegraphic and telephone 
operators, both systems now being 
owned and worked by the Govern- 
ment. These women are paid from 
$6.75 to $10 a week, while men of 
the same grade are paid at nearly 
twice that rate, one of the reasons 
given for the discrepancy being 
that “women cannot take night 
duty.” According to the rules of 
the British Civil Service, women 
are obliged to resign their posts on 
marriage. 

Since the outbreak of war wom- 
en telegraphers retired on marriage 
have been asked to resume work. 
There is a shortage of skilled op- 
erators, and these women have 
been working overtime and taking 
night duty.. Nevertheless, they are 
paid their old insufficient wages 
instead of the wages paid to the 
men whose places they are supply- 


ing. 





In Louisville, Ky., the men can 
vote for all officers and the women 
only for school officers, yet this 
year the men’s registration fell off 
20 per cent. while the women’s in- 
creased 13 per cent. 





The complete vote of Missouri 
on the suffrage amendment as an- 
nounced last week from Jefferson 
City was 182,257 to 322,463. The 
affirmative vote was wonderfully 
large for a Southern State, and on 
a first submission of the question. 





Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, chairman, 303 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 








SAYS NO STATE 
EVER GOES BACK 


North American Hails Nevada 
and Montana As More “Im- 
pregnable Bases” 





The Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, voicing the sentiment of many 
suffragists, says editorially : 

“Montana and Nevada have 
been added to the white States of 
the map; and they will always be 
white. No State that ever gave 
the vote to its women ever took 
it away again. Nearly every 
other forward movement has had 
its instances of reaction. 

“But a position once won for 
woman suffrage is forever won. 
Instead of becoming a source of 
weakness to the movement—a cit- 
adel which has to be defended— 
each new suffrage State is an im- 
pregnable base from which the at- 
tack can be carried on against the 
common enemy. 

“This is true not merely because 
of the demonstrated benefits and 
justice of suffrage, but because 
suffrage changes the entire politi- 
cal organism of a community; and 
the women themselves, once hav- 
ing the right to vote, will never 
give it up. And it can never be 
taken from them without their 
consent.” 


ooo 


NASHVILLE MEN 
FORM IN LEAGUE 


Association Born During Nation- 
al Convention Includes Many 
Prominent Tennessee Voters 








A Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage was formed in Tennessee 
during the National Suffrage Con- 
vention at Nashville. Dr. William 
Allee, one of the delegates from 
Connecticut, humorously  an- 
nounced to the convention that a 
boy had just been born at the Hotel 
Hermitage, suffrage headquarters, 
and that the infant was healthy 
and strong, with a fine head. Some 
of the most prominent men of 
Nashville are among the charter 


members. Mr. John Bell Keeble, 
Dean of the Vanderbilt Law 
School, was elected temporary 


chairman, and John L. Kennedy, 
Jr., treasurer. The new league 
starts out with a membership of 
about thirty prominent men of 
Nashville, and the Membership 
Committee are sanguine about se- 
curing many other names when or- 
ganization is perfected. Each 
county in the State will be asked to 
send a _ representative, and the 
league will begin active work 
towards securing suffrage in Ten- 
nessee. 


DRAMATIST FINDS 
FOUR OPPONENTS 


Domineering, Sentimental, Indif- 
ferent and Comfortable Classes, 
Says George Middleton 








George Middleton, the dramatist, 
in a speech this week at Mrs. Nor- 
man De R. Whitehouse’s suffrage 
shop in New York, divided the 
men who oppose the enfranchise- 
ment of women into four classes. 

“First,” he said, according to 
the Tribune, “there is the domin- 
eering male, who just naturally 
considers himself the lord of crea- 
tion. 

“Second, there is the sentimental 
male, who begins with an ideal of 
his wife sitting on a pedestal in 
the moonlight with roses around 
her, but generally ends with her in 
the kitchen cooking for him. 

“Third, there is the indifferent 
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THE MOTHER OF CLUBS 
A Biographical Sketch of Caroline M. 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
who died in Los Angeles, Cal., on 
Nov. 10 in her g5th year, was the 
last survivor of the little group of 
remarkable women who formed, 
in 1868, the New England Wom- 
en’s Club in Boston, the pioneer 
and pattern of the thousands of 
similar organizations which now 
flourish all over the United States 
and in many foreign countries. As 


perhaps the most tireless and effi- 
cient worker in promoting the 


formation of the club, Mrs. Sev- 
erance was made its first presi- 
dent and continued to hold that po- 
sition for the ensuing eight years 
until her removal to California in 
1875. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
then elected her successor, and was 
the president of of the club for 35 
years, until her death in 1910. 

No one was more devoid of per- 
Mrs. Sever- 


was 


sonal ambition than 
ance, or more modest in estimat- 
ing her own abilities. Yet, though 
she shrank from conspicuity, she 
never shrank from duty, and she 
was essentially a pioneer in re- 
formatory movements wherever 
she lived. 

Born in Canandaigua, N. Y., in 
January, 1820, her parents being 
Orson Seymour, a banker, and 
Caroline M. (Clarke) Seymour, 
she was married at the age of 20 
to Theodoric C. Severance, a 
banker of Cleveland, O. In 1853, 
when the mother of five children, 
“with little experience in life and 
less in society,” having devoted 
herself to home and books, she was 
invited to read before the Mercan- 
tile Library Association of Cleve- 
land the first lecture ever deliv- 
ered by a woman before such a so- 
ciety. The subject was “Human- 
ity, a Definition and a Plea.” This 
lecture she repeated several times 
elsewhere, and she subsequently 
prepared a tract for the Ohio 
Woman’s Rights Association, and 
drafted a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture for suffrage and civil equality 
for women. 

In 1855 she made Massachusetts 
her home, residing first in Rox- 
bury and subsequently in West 
Newton, where she welcomed, with 
rare charm and hospitality, a wide 
circle of friends, including the 
choicest men and women of the 








By Francis J. Garrison. 
time. Among her many activities 
she worked earnestly with the 
abolitionists, of whom the Garri- 
son, Phillips, Sewall and May fam- 
ilies were her dear and intimate 
friends; co-operated with Dr. 
Marie Zakrzewska (whom she had 
befriended and helped in Cleve- 
land) in establishing the New 
England Hospital for Women and 
Children; took a deep interest in 
the kindergarten work inaugurated 
by Miss Elizabeth Peabody; wasa 
staunch ally of Lucy Stone and the 
Woman’s Journal, and launched 
the New England Women’s Club, 
in which last she had the powerful 
support of Julia Ward Howe, Ed- 
nah D. Cheney and Abby W. 
May, all of blessed memory. 

To all of them it was granted to 
see the marvellous fruitage of the 
seed planted by them in the spring- 
ing up of women’s clubs all over 
the land, and this movement was 
further fostered and accelerated 
by an organization then led by 
Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney, the 











CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE 





American Associatidn for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, which held 
annual conventions, each year in a 
different State, with stimulating ef- 
fect. In this work also Mrs. Sev- 
erance took a lively interest. 
When she removed to Califor- 
nia, in 1875, she made her home in 
Los Angeles, then only at the be- 
ginning of its wonderful develop- 
ment. She inspired the formation 
of the first woman’s club there and 
was its first president, serving for 
many years. It speedily became a 
dynamic force in the community, 
agitating for the protection of 
shade trees, establishing a Wom- 
an’s Industrial Exchange, putting 
a woman on the school board, and 
promoting a juvenile court, indus- 








male, who wonders what these 
women are after, anyway—they 
used to read Browning, and now 
they are crying for the vote. 
“Fourth, there is the well-fed, 
cemfortable male, who thinks too 
many people vote as it is, and 
would restrict the ballot to a few 
men, including him- 





prosperous 
self.” 





The manner in which anti-suf- 
fragists investigate the suffrage 
States was recently ridiculed by 
George Creel, former police com- 
missioner of Denver. “They 
come out to us with a lunch basket 
in one hand,” Mr. Creel said, “and 
a round-trip ticket in the other, and 
when they return they tell you that 
they have made a complete investi- 
gation of our lives and habits.” 





LONGEST SESSION © 
HELD IN MICHIGAN 


Delegates Attend State Meeting 
from Nearly Every County— 
Enthusiasm great 








The longest session ever held by 
the Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was the 29th annual con- 
vention, which lately met in Trav- 
erse City. It lasted three days, 
was marked by great enthusiasm 
and was attended by delegates 
from nearly every county in the 
State. It discussed all possible 
methods in preparation for ‘the 
next submission of the question to 
the voters. Dean Walter T. Sum- 
ner and Miss Harriet Vittum of 
Chicago were among the speakers, 
and the address of welcome was 


Severance | 


trial educaition in the schools and 
other movements for social better- 
ment, 

Mrs. Severance was untiring in 
woman suffrage propaganda, and 
the happiest day in her life was 
when, at the age of 93, she was 
able to go to the polls and cast her 


vote as a fully enfranchised citizen 
of California and the United 
States. 


To her, as to Mrs. Howe, honor, 
love and reverence were accorded 
in abundant measure. Old age to 
both of them was second youth, 
and they kept their armor bright 
to the last, ready to espouse any 
new and righteous cause without 
stopping to consider whether it 
would mar their reputation or 
weaken their influence. Both were 
confirmed optimists, blessed with 
the saving salt of humor and a 
sense of proportion. Both were 
an inspiration and a glory to the 
cities in which they lived and were 
the most distinguished citizens. 

It was ever a joy to Mrs. Sev- 
erance welcome her Eastern 
friends when they came to Cali- 
fornia to her charming home “E] 
Nido,” and her occasional visits at 
were 


to 


long intervals to Doston 
equally a delight to her and to 
them. Her correspondence 
immense, and she was fluent alike 


Her hus- 


was 


with pen and in speech. 
band, ever a warm sympathizer 
with her and proud of her attain- 
ments, died in 1892. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, J. Seymour and 
Mark Sibley Severance, and by a 
daughter, Mrs. Edward C. 
rage. 

Mrs. Severance was known and 
affectionately designated as ‘The 
Mother of Clubs,” and under that 
title her biography, with extracts 
from her letters and addresses, her 
current thought, 


Bur- 





contributions to 
her personal reminiscences of and 
| letters from notable people, was 
published in 1906. 

On the day of her funeral, Nov. 
12, a great throng of citizens filed 
through the auditorium of the Fri- 
day Morning Clubhouse, where 
the 
looked upon the placid features of 


their friend. 


final service was held, and 


Flowers in wonderful profusion 
sent by intiumerable clubs 
and organizations, and the hymns 
sung and the speakers 
tribute had been chosen and desig- 
nated Mrs. Severance herself. 
The body was cremated and _ the 
ashes interred in Rosedale Ceme- 
tery. 

“But the 
Table is dissolved.” 


were 
who paid 
by 
Round 


now whole 





) At a banquet on one evening 300 
men were in attendance. 
Mrs. O. H. Clark of Kalamazoo 





| was again elected State President 


| She is now National Correspond 
ing Secretary also. 





“Equal suffrage will enlarge the 
intelligence of the community by 
exercising both halves of it,” said 
Prof. Albert f 
Harvard at 


3ushnell Hart < 


the great 


G. .- Margaret Foley gave a most 
entertaining account of her expe- 


ner of Chicago delivered a noble 





given by the Mayor of the city. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park presided. 





suffrage | Company 
meeting held in Boston last Sun-| Day. 
day by the Boston E. S. A. for G.| 





address on woman’s dawning con | 
sciousness of loyalty to women | visitors. Next week we shall be 
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ILLINOIS TO HAVE 
WOMAN CONGRESS 





(Concluded from page 313.) 


lor Treadwell, president of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League, 
will preside. 

The work will cover the indus- 
trial laws which affect the welfare 
of women and children, as well as 
social and educational subjects. 
It will be governed by an executive 
council of twenty women repre- 
senting the prominent societies of 
women. 

Women on the executive com- 
mittee are: Mrs. Treadwell, chair- 
man; Mrs. Ida Fursman, president 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
first vice chairman; Mrs. 
Harlan Ward Colley, president 
Chicago Woman’s Club, second 
vice chairman; Mrs. Helen Heffer- 


tion, 


an, Englewood Woman’s Club, 
secretary; Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout, president Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association ; Mrs. 


Charles Zimmerman, president IIli- 
nois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Ida Darling Engelke, 
Chicago Political Equality League; 
Dr. Effa V. Davis, Woman’s City 
Club; Miss Margaret Dobyne, Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association; 
Miss Alice Henry, editor Life and 
Labor; Mrs. Charles Scribner 
Eaton, Woman’s City Club; Mrs. 
Andrew J. Graham, Catholic Wo- 
man’s League; Mrs. Alice Dow AI- 
linson, Woman’s City Club; Mrs. 
Alice Bradford Wiles, Chicago 
Woman’s Club; Mrs. Joseph Fish, 
Deborah Club; Mrs. Maud Cain 
Taylor, Chicago Political Equality 
League; Mrs. Benjamin E. Page, 
Chicago Woman’s Club; Mrs. Ig- 
nace J. Reis, Jewish Woman’s 
Council; Miss Edith Wyatt, Con- 
sumers’ League. 


WOMEN VOTERS 
STOP BAD MEAT 


(Concluded from page 313.) 











the inspection 
laws, would have been liable to be 
offered for sale in Sacramento. 

When the women learned these 
facts a committee headed by Mrs. 
Charles H. Adams and represent- 
ing the most influential organiza- 
tions and housewives of the city, 
prepared to call upon the City 
Commission and voice their pro- 
test against any change in the or- 
dinance. 

They also notified every other 
housewife to warn her butcher that 
if the amendment were passed she 
would buy her meat elsewhere, and 
with every 10 cents’ worth of meat 
they sold the butchers had to lis- 
ten to a short but pointed state- 
ment of what would happen if the 
proposed amendment were encour- 


market because of 


aged. 

As a result of these efforts the 
leading meat dealers began to with- 
draw their support and the petiti- 
tion fell through. 





The Bay State Festival and Suf- 
frage Bazar is in full swing as the 
Woman’s Journal goes to press— 
Tuesday instead of Wednesday 
this week, in order that the paper 
may be in the hands of the Mailing 
before Thanksgiving 
The Festival opened bril- 
liantly, with about double the num- 


ber of tables that we had last year. 
There were great quantities of 
fiencés during the victorious cam-|beautiful goods, the restaurant was 
paign in Nevada, and Dean Sum-|crowded, the vaudeville was win- 
jning applause, and the bazar was 
attended by many distinguished 


able to give a fuller account, 


~ 





























































































































Age Pace 
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ET 
A HAPPY THANKSGIVING 


The suffragists had a happy Thanksgiving this year. 
Nevada and Montana women rejoiced in having secured the 
ballot, and all the rest of the country exulted with them. 
In addition, South Dakota rejoiced that the suffrage amend- 
ment this year was beaten by only 9,000 majority, as com- 
pared with 22,000 four years ago. North Dakota rejoiced 
that suffrage got 48 per cent. of the total vote cast on the 
question, so far as the count had gone. At last reports it 
was not complete. Ohio was proud to have added 87,000 
to the enormous affirmative yote of two years ago, even 
though the negative vote increased also. Missouri rejoiced 
over her big affirmative vote of 182,000—a wonderful vote 
for a conservative Southern State where five years ago 
there were not known to be more than a corporal’s guard 
of suffragists. Nebraska rejoiced in the prodigious growth 
of the favorable vote this year as compared with the vote 
The large 
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when the amendment was submitted before. 
minority: votes cast for woman suffrage in Missouri and 
North Dakota at the recent election are the more remark- 
able inasmuch as it was the first time the question had been 
put before the voters of those States; and an equal suffrage 
amendment seldom wins on its first submission. 

Two more States have now reached the goal, and all 
the rest are clearly on the way. The friends of equal rights 
had a good right to be happy on Thanksgiving. 

A. S. B. 


ALL WERE IN FAVOR 


This year every candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was a believer in votes for women. The anti- 
suffragists are now claiming that Mr. McCall's attitude 
on this question helped to defeat him. There would be 
just as much reason for claiming that Gov. Walsh’sxat- 
titude helped to elect him. As a matter of fact, this year 
everybody in Massachusetts who wanted to vote for 
Governor at all had to vote for a suffragist or take to the 





woods. 

The suffrage question did not enter into the guber- 
natorial contest. The effort to make out that it did is 
ridiculous, as is pointed out by the Boston Record, a 
strongly Republican paper. The editor says the size of 
Mr. McCall’s vote is proof enough that his advocacy of 
equal suffrage did not hurt him; and adds that Mr. Bur- 
rill, who got the second highest vote of any Republican 
candidate, is a suffragist, likewise. A. S. B. 





Jane Addams, Rosika Schwimmer, and other distin- 
guished women at the National Suffrage Convention 
were in great demand to speak before colleges, schools 
and organizations of all kinds. The influence of the con- 
vention was thus extended far beyond those who actually 
attended it, large though its audiences were. 





Apache County has now shown itself to be quite 
civilized and up-to-date. It has elected a woman to the 
lower house of the Arizona Legislature. 





In some countics of Nevada, 80 per cent. of the 
women signed the suffrage petition. 
suffrage amendment carried! 


No wonder the 








Mary Johnston told a quaint story at the recent Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Nashville. A commercial 
traveler, she said, once found himself stranded at the 
railroad station in a tiny Southern hamlet, with hours to 
wait for the next train. He looked around for some 
means of amusement. There was nothing in sight on the 
platform except an old colored man and an enormous 
watermelon. 

The drummer began to chaff the old man, and asked 
him if he could eat that whole watermelon at one sitting. 
The old man said he did not know. Finally the drummer 
offered him a dollar if he would perform the feat. “Ef 
you will hold dat offer open for a little while, I'll see,” 
said the old fellow. He went away. In about half an 
hour he came back and said confidently that he could 
eat the whole melon, which he at once proceeded to do. 
The traveler gave him the dollar, and then asked him 
why he went away before undertaking the task. 

“T’ll tell you, sah,” answered the old man. “I had 
another melon at home, just de size of dat one. I knowed 
if I could eat dat melon at home, I could eat dis one 
here; so I went home and eat it.” 

Miss Johnston pointed out that equal suffrage had 
already been tried and found to work well. She said: 
“We have eaten the melon of Australia, New Zealand, 
Finland, Alaska, and I don’t know how many Western 
States, and we shall soon eat the melon of the whole 
country!” A. S. B. 


WOMEN WIN FOR REFORM 





Omaha women won a victory for reform. at the re- 
cent school election Their right of school suffrage is 
severely restricted; no woman can vote for school offi- 
cers unless she has a child of school age or is a taxpayer 
in her own right; yet, despite this handicap, 2,000 Oma- 
ha women went to the polls and turned out a corrupt 
school board. The reform candidates were defeated for 
all the city offices for which women could not vote, but 
on the school question the women turned the scale. They 
thus gave a striking proof of the benefits of woman’s bal- 
lot on the very day that their State defeated the equal 
suffrage amendment. The vicious interests know what 
they are about in opposing votes for women! 

- A. S. B. 
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ABSURD, JANE ADDAMS SAYS 





During the recent National Suffrage Convention, a 
letter was submitted to Jane Addams setting forth the 
report which has been diligently circulated by anti-suf- 
fragists outside of Illinois, to the effect that equal 
suffrage in that State was lobbied through the Legisla- 
ture last year by base and unworthy methods. This 
story has been reported in an especially venomous form 
by Mr. Charles L. Underhill, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Underhill, it will be remembered, was defeated for re- 
nomination to the Legislature by the suffragists. They 
did not attack his personal character, but took his legis- 
lative record to his constituents, with the result that he 
was chosen to stay at home. Mr. Underhill thereupon 
took the stump in opposition to equal suffrage, and has 
been lecturing against it up and down the country, with 
considerable heat and bitterness. He has made a special 
point of this canard about Illinois, and it was his version 
of it that was placed before Miss Addams. She has au- 
thorized the editor of The Woman’s Journal to say that 
the story that the bill was passed by crooked or un- 
worthy methods is “unjustified and perfectly absurd.” 

A. S. B. 


A FRIEND GONE 


The death cf “Bob” Burdette—a name more familiar 
than “Rev. Dr. Robert J. Burdette”—brings regret to-thou- 
sands, and among others to the suffragists. Like Mark 
Twain, Irwin, “Mr. Dooley,” John Kendrick Bangs and 
other famous humorists, Burdette was an advocate of equal 
rights for women. Indeed, it is hard to see how anyone 
with a sense of humor can take much stock in the current 
anti-suffrage arguments. 


ee 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, {daho. Washington, California 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, Alaska. 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
Diinois 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legisiature and 
Must Pass Another 








IT co aratdat ahaa sceqhean a 81-26 31-15 1916 
Massachusetts ............ 168-39 34-2 1915 
SOO oes cecssecsade 49-4 15-3 1915 
OR a ree 125-5 40-2 1915 
Tampayivamia .... .-cccsce 181-70 26-22 1915 
oo eee eee 1916 





SUFFRAGE SAVES LIVES 

The State of Washington shows the smallest death 
rate of any of the United States. Washington has a num- 
ber of women food inspectors, who look closely after sani- 
tation, and it is said to be the only State that has a woman 


on the State Board of Health. Incidentally, it is also a 
State where women vote. 








THEY KNEW 





One of the noteworthy facts about the Montana elec- 
tion is that seven western counties gave a majority of 3,557 
for woman suffrage. Montana is bordered on the west by 
equal suffrage Idaho, and the voters in the western part of 
tiie State knew what to think about it. 


ERROR IN NEBRASKA? 


It is quite possible that the suffrage amendment in Ne- 
braska was really carried, but was counted out. Nebraska 
delegates to the National Suffrage Convention said it was 
reported from various parts of the State that election 
judges had been instructed to count all ballots which were 


not actually marked in favor of the amendment as cast . 


against it. The State president, Mrs. Draper Smith, said 
that if this had been done she believed it was through hon- 
est error and not through intentional fraud.. Some of the 
other delegates from Nebraska took a less charitable view. 
Several of the State officers who had meant to attend the 
National Convention stayed at home in order to investigate 
this matter and have it cleared up. 

If it should prove that in some counties everybody who 
did not vote upon the amendment either way was counted 
as voting against it, this would explain the riddle as to how 
it happened that in some places the number of votes re- 
ported as cast upon the amendment equalled the number 
cast for Governor—a thing unprecedented in the history 
of amendments. 

This would also explain the discrepancy between the 
city and country vote. It was expected that Omaha would 
give a big majority against suffrage, and that the country 
districts would give a favorable majority large enough to 
overcome this. Omaha gave only a small majority against 
it, but the country districts gave a majority against it, too. 
In Omaha the votes were counted correctly. In the coun- 
try districts there is reason to suspect that they were not. 

The outcome of the investigation will be awaited with 
great interest. A. S. B. 


_ SUFFRAGE CALENDAR: CARD 





One of the best things ever gotten out in behalf of 
equal suffrage is a light card with a calendar on one side 
and the suffrage map on the other. It is of convenient size 
to carry in a pocketbook or enclose in a letter. The Na- 
tional Suffrage Publishing Company is to be congratu- 
lated upon getting it up. We do not make half enough 
use of the suffrage map. No argument is so convincing 
to legislators and hard-headed business men. This map 
will be up to date, including the territory that became 
white this year. A. 3. B. 





The editor of the Chattanooga News says he has 
been converted to equal suffrage by the reform legisla- 
tion adopted in the Western States since women got the 
ballot. A fine suffrage edition of the News was brought 
out during the recent Southern States’ Suffrage Con- 
ference. Mrs. Frances Fort Brown was editor-in-chief, 
with a strong committee. 


THE GREATEST ATROCITY 


The war news brings harrowing reports of atrocities. These 
may be exaggerated. It is to be hoped that they are. But 
atrocities aré undoubtedly being committed, and committed by 
the troops of all the nationalities engaged in the conflict, In 
every war, outrages are perpetrated on both sides. Commanders 
may do their best to restrain the baser characters among their 
soldiers, but the effort is never wholly successful. War by its 
very nature stirs up every evil passion. 

The American public is painfully impressed by these deeds 
of savagery. It ought to be. But the greatest atrocity is not the 
killing of a few persons with exceptional cruelty, or in ways 
that are contrary to the accepted rules of the game. The great- 
est atrocity is the game of war itself; the killing, strictly in 
accordance with military rules, of huge hecatombs of human be- 
ings. The war has been in progress barely four months, and 
it is estimated that the nations involved have already lost 
5,000,000 men. Destruction of pictures or statuary pales into in 
significance beside this enormous slaughter of human creatures. 

A more enlightened age will see that war is a monstrous 
way of settling international disputes; and that it is scarcely lesy 
monstrous to plunge women into the dangers and miseries of such 
a conflict without their being consulted. In Europe men have 
sown the wind, and women and children are now reaping the 
whirlwind. In America, too, women and children may be forced 
to reap that terrible harvest, unless we do our best to promote 
the things that make for peace. One of those things is equal 
suffrage. A. 8: B, 
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Convention Will Immediately 
Study Situation and Make Sug- 
gestions for New Work 





There is no surrender in Ne- 
braska. No sooner was it evident 
that the amendment had failed to 
pass than Mrs. Draper Smith, 
president of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent out a 
call for a convention, which is to 
be held in Omaha, Dec. 3 and 4, to 
begin the work anew. 

“The utmost wisdom at our 
command is \none too much to 
guide us at this time in our ef- 
forts,” says the call. “Plan to 
come and help, Be thinking what 
is best as our next step and give 
the convention your ideas. 

“We must have a report from 
each county. If your County 
Chairman cannot come, be sure 
that her representative is there to 
tell the convention in a five-minute 
talk: 

“1, If you carried your county, 
what contributed most to that end? 
If you did not carry it, can you lo- 
cate the trouble? 

“2. What method of campaign- 
ing was most effective in your 
county ? 

“3. What are your suggestions 
for the next campaign? 

“These reports are asked for in 
writing for the purpose of filing 
with Association secords. They 
will be of great value to the future 
Campaign Committee. The entire 
eonvention program will be a sur- 

vey of the campaign through these 
reports and a discussion of them.” 


“DRUNKS” WORKED 
AGAINST WOMEN 


Omaha Liquor Interests Fought 
Amendment with Saloon Keep- 
ers and Hangers-on 








The methods used to defeat 
equal suffrage in Omaha were told 
at a meeting in that city a few 
days ago by women who had 
watched at the polls. 

Drunken men were seen hand- 
ing out anti-suffrage cards, many 
of those who lobbied against suf- 
frage also lobbied for “gang” can- 
didates, and the opposition work- 
ers were allowed at the very door 
of the polling places, while women 
were often kept more than 100 
feet away. Liquor interests, vice 
interests and corporations were all 
lined up against the suffrage 
amendment. 

“The opposition to woman suf- 
frage was carried on by the dirt- 
iest and most disreputable looking 
people,” said Mrs. A. C. Anderson. 
“I saw one man vote eight times. 
This is the way he did it. He first 
voted himself, then he brought up 
seven men and had each one go in 
for sample ballots. These he 
marked and instructed the men to 
vote just that way. He was very 
particular that they should vote 
against woman suffrage.” 

Dr. Adda Wiley Ralston, who 
was stationed at the South Omaha 
polls, says that in addition to the 
saloon-kéepers and saloon hangers- 
on in her district a keeper of a 
house of prostitution was asking 
voters to vote against the suffrage 
amendment. 

“Even though we lost,” said 
Mrs. J. W. Covell, “the good peo- 
ple were with us.” 





Every county in the State was 





“NO ” 
SAYS NEBRASKA 
A Toast given by Mrs._Grace Julian Clarke at the Franchise League Dinner during the 
recent Convention of* the Indiana Federation of Woman’s Clubs 
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The Woman of 1975 will marvel 
at our patient, persistent endeavors 
to remedy evils by indirection and 
various rtifices more or less 
childish. Living under a constitu- 
tion that long since eliminated the 
word “male” in connection with 
voting qualifications, she will read 
of our efforts to secure a new con- 
stitution with curiosity, and a de- 
gree of chagrin at the acquiescence 
of the men of our day in condi- 
tions so mediaeval and unfair. 
-She will tell her children about 
their - great-grandmother’s club 
work, how she formed a branch of 
the Woman’s Franchise League 
with only a dozen other women of 
the town, and other deeds of dar- 
ing. 

The Woman of 1975 will look 
out at the passing policewomen 
and smile as she recalls hearing her 
grandmother tell of the futile ef- 
forts of Dr. Amelia Keller and 
others in 1911 to induce the Mayor 
of Indianapolis to place two wom- 
en on the police force. 

She will bow graciously as she 
meets Mrs. Blank, the Juvenile 
Court Judge, on her way down 
town, and will drop in at the City 
Hall to discuss the plans for a new 
Market House with two women 
members of the City Council. 
While there she will visit the of- 
fice of the Park Board, not as a 
suppliant begging for favors, but 
to suggest certain improvements 
along the boulevard, confident that 
her views will receive the consid- 
eration they deserve. No one will 
be surprised at sight of the Wom- 
an of 1975 in the City Hall. She 





places where the business of the 
municipality is carried on, for she 
will know, and every one wil. 
know, that the proper conduct oi 
city affairs concerns her and hea 
children very closely, and that she 
is largely responsible for the con- 
ditions under which they live. 

The Woman of 1975 will be far- 
better satisfied with the school sys- 
tem than is her sister of 1914, and 
it will bear little resemblance to 
that of today, thanks to advancing 
civilization and the untiring labors 
of good women. 

The Woman of 1975 will spend 
quite as much time at home as does 
the woman of our day, and home 
will be vastly more interesting and 
worth while. One reason for this 
will be that the man of 1975 will 
spend a larger share of his time 
there, and their interests will be 
far more in common. They will 
have their own moving-picture 
shows right at home, with films 
clean and uplifting, and the child- 
ren will not dream of going out at 
night unless the entire family goes, 
which will be seldom. The best 
art and music will be the common 
possession of all the people then. 

The Woman of 1975 will be far 
better looking than we are, for ob- 
vious reasons. In the first place 
she will know more about the laws 
of health, and eugenics will then 
have become an applied science. 
There will be no flies to annoy her, 
and all the deadliest germs will 
have been exterminated. She will 
walk along clean streets, which no 
one will dare defile, and there will 
be no screened doors, for the sa- 





will be a familiar figure in all 


loon will have been replaced by in- 





viting rest rooms, some for men 
ind some for women. 

The Woman of 1975 will be 
characterized by an air that comes 
irom having been born without 
any stigma of inferiority upon her. 
ueenly in stature and bearing, 
she will walk, not “veiled and 
sleeping,” but wide-eyed and con- 
scious of her power. 

In the street cars of 1975, which 
will not run on rails, but will all 
be motors, there will be seats for 
all. But if by chance a woman 
shall enter an over-crowded car, 
every mother’s son will rise to give 
her a place, not because of an ar- 
tificial chivalry, but because he 
will recognize in her a Citizen- 
Mother, clothed with strength and 
dignity, one who openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and on whose 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

The Woman of 1975 will eat not 
only look to the ways of her house- 
hold and of her home city. She 
will likewise care greatly what 
kind of man and woman represent 
her in State legislative halls and in 
the National Congress. 

The Woman of 1975 will eat not 
the bread of idleness, yet she will 
not be overburdened, as so many 
of the women of today are, for she 


NEWS NOTES 


Fifty women have taken the 
places of London policemen who 
have gone to the war. 


The Ohio liquor organizations 
have recorded the amount spent by 
them at the recent election as 


$535,938. 


After lookng at the beautiful 
Suffrage Bazar, Massachusetts 
suffragists drew the conclusion— 
not for the first time—that their 
Ways and Means Committee is 
“some committee.” 


-_ 


More men voted on suffrage in 
Nebraska than on any of the five 
other proposed amendments. Near- 
ly 80 per cent. of the voters, 189,- 
818, voted on the question. The 
amendment was beaten by about 
10,000, but the favorable vote 
equalled 39 per cent. of the total 
vote for Governor. 


At the meeting of the Executive 
Council which followed the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, it was 
voted, on motion of Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, to urge the Official Board 
to start an official organ as soon 
as the finances will permit. 


Ohio not only defeated woman 
suffrage at the late election, but 
also repealed county option. Here- 
after any township in a dry county 
may vote itself wet; and its women 
will have nothing to say in the mat- 
ter. 





The Mayor of Boston has ap- 





will have learned about relative 
values, and will conserve her ener- 
gies. 


The Woman of 1975, surrounded 
with healthy and promising child- 
ren, will be such an help-meet as 
few men of today even dream of. 

So here’s to the Woman of 1975! 
jut, friends, it is for us to make 
ready the way for her, and to make 





her paths straight. 





OPPONENTS USED 
“VOTE NO” SLOGAN 


All Amendments Suffered in Ne- 
braska Because Interests Want- 
ed Suffrage Beaten 


The Nebraska State Journal 
wonders why three amendments in 


that State which had party en- 
dorsements received such strong 
opposition. There was practically 


no organized opposition to two of 
these amendments, and yet, where- 
as two years ago no amendment re- 
ceived more than 32,041 negative 
votes, this year the unopposed sal- 
ary amendment had 75,937 votes 
against it. 

“The fact would be hard to 
prove,” says the Journal, “but it is 
almost certainly the fact that the 
explanation is woman suffrage. It 
has long been the practice of the 
interests opposed to woman suf- 
frage and prohibition amendments 
to pass the word along to vote no 
on everything. That insures snar- 
ing the one amendment most 
feared. This was done in Mis- 
souri. It was done in South Da- 
kota. It was evidently done in 
Nebraska. These three amend- 
ments are beaten, if a recount 
should prove that they are beaten, 
by that part. of the anti-suffrage 
vote which had to oppose every- 
thing to make sure it opposed any- 
thing. 

“Next year the prohibition 
question will be up. Then the 
same thing will occur again. That 
makes it seem useless for the com- 
ing Legislature to submit any 
amendments, badly needed as they 
are. Further progress in Nebras- 





represented on the opening day of 
the Pennsyfvania Woman Suffrage 
Associafion’s convention in Scran- 
ton on Nov. 20. 


ka must await the putting out of 
politics of the special interest that 
acts the dog: in the manger in this 
fashion.” . 
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After many years of asking, the 
Amateur Athletic Union in New 
York City at its twenty-seventh 
annual meeting has voted to allow 
the registration of women as mem- 
bers in swimming contests. 





The vote in Nebraska, the Lin- 
coln Star admits, was sufficiently 
close to justify the friends of suf- 
frage “in the hope that another 
trial may bring different results.” 
The campaign in South Dakota, 
the Aberdeen American thinks, 
“has established a broader found- 
ation upon which future efforts 
toward the possession of the ballot 
will be founded.” In North Da- 
kota, the Fargo Courier-News says 
that the suffragists expect to over- 
come the majority against them 
“next time, for, of course, there 
will be a ‘next time’ very soon.” 
In Ohio the Springfreld Sun pre- 
dicts that before many years “a 
rapidly growing sentiment in favor 
vf woman suffrage will give the 
women the ballot.” Congratula- 
tory editorials have appeared in the 
New York Globe, Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, New Orleans 
Item and many other papers. 





| 
WOMEN WITHOUT 
VOICE IN WAR 


Christabel Pankhurst Says They, 
Have to Bear Hardships With- 


pointed Mrs. Anna Steinauer as a 
policewoman, and will ask the City 
Council to pay her, since there is 
no appropriation for her salary. 





Of the committee appointed by 
ithe New York Board of Education 
to investigate the mother-teacher 
question, two are said to favor the 
| mother teacher and five to oppose 
her. 


The representatives of the cam- 


|| paign States present at Nashville 


united in a_ testimonial to Dr. 
| Shaw, thanking her for the help 
i that her eloquent addresses had 
been in carrying their States. 





An attractive series of meetings 
with distinguished speakers 
arranged by the 
School of Socia! Science for every 
Monday evening at Lorimer Hall, 
|Tremont Temple, beginning with 
Noy. 16. A half-hour of motion 
pictures will precede each lecture. 


has 


been Boston 





The recent anonymous gift of 
$35,000 to the Women’s Political 
Union of New York 
cash. The gift was a lease of real 
estate, made under 


was not in 


conditions 





out Being Consulted 
At the Southern States Confer- 
ence in Chattanooga recently, 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst of Eng-| 
land said: 


which may terminate it at the own- 
er’s convenience. This 
gift, we are informed by the officers 


princely 





“Women are taking an increas- 


The time has passed when men 
had a monopoly in understanding 
international questions. The Eu- 
ropean war is an instance. Wom- 
en’s experience in the present con- 
flict shows it is neither safe nor’ 
just to deprive them of the vote’ 
because they have to bear the hard-! 
ships of a war which they had no! 
part in bringing on and which they , 
had no power to avert. Woman, 
suffrage now is an_ established. 
principle so far as the United | 
States is concerned. With the 
Western half of the country’s ter-| 


banner, it is impossible for any, 
force to prevent the cause spread- 





tana. 


ing interest in international affairs. | 


of the Union, entails 


penses and makes the Union more 


many ex- 
in need of cash now than at any 
previous time for its referendum 
campaign. 





The growth of suffrage senti- 
ment is visible everywhere. In 
noting that 62 local leagues were 
sending delegates to the recent 
Connecticut Suffrage Convention, 
the New Haven Courier said: 
“Four years ago only eight leagues 
were affiliated with the State Asso- 
ciation, and the membership was 
under 400. This year scarcely a 
town is omitted in the list of those 
which have organizations. In 99-10 


ritory already under the suffrage the income of the association was 


$350. ‘This year the treasurer will 
report on the collection and dis- 


ing throughout the entire country.” bursement of over $16,000, aside 
Miss Pankhurst is delighted with from large amounts spent locally 
our victory in Nevada and Mon- by affiliated leagues.” 
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NEWS NOTES 

It is interesting to remember that 
men have had to fight their way up 
to suffrage precisely as women are 
now struggling. In colonial times, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, 


only free-holders could vote, and then 
only one in a family. 








A New York woman went to Alaska 
on her summer vacation. She met a 
prominent journalist in Juneau whom 
she asked about the recent granting 
of the franchise to the women of Alas- 
ka. He told her that there was a gen- 
eral approval of the action of the Leg- 
islature and that great advantage 
both to the women and to the country 
was expected to result. 

Then she said, “What kind of wom- 
en are interested in suffrage here?” 

With great indignation he replied, 
“Why, our very best women, 
course.” T 


p 





“Just a Woman,” a one-act sketch 
that has been playing in Chicago, is 
the work of Mrs. Lillian Hartman 
Johnson of Colorado, a well known 
suffragist. The Chicago Herald says 
of her conversion to suffrage: “It was 
when she was in Rico, promoting a 
little paper in a mining camp set high 
in the mountains that a single copy 


of ‘The Woman’s Column,’ a publi-| Mother sits and cries, with my baby 


cation printed by The Woman's Jour- 
nal, now the leading suffrage paper 
of the United States, reached her. 
That planted the seed of suffrage, and 


s 
from then on Mrs. Johnson’s interest|I with my head low, working out my 


in the enfranchisement of women 
grew.” She is now one of the editors 


of the North Shore Review, the Evan-| For I hate you then—I hate you, Jim|! 


ston weekly edited by women. . 





“Twenty years of equal suffrage in 
New Zealand,” declare the opponents 


of votes for women, “have brought the|Seems a shroud I'm glad a-making 


country to the verge of bankruptcy.” 


An official statement, just published,| put the slow sun passes with its day- 


says: “The last twenty years has been 
a period of great events in the com- 
mercial world. Business has increased 
as it never did before in many coun- 


tries of the civilized World; nowhere) Just shut your heart up close and 
hide the thing you mind; I 
And comes the blessed twilight call- 


has it increased in anything like the 
proportion that it has increased in 
New Zealand. No country has in- 
creased in riches—in the amount of 
goods exported or the amount of|I 
wealth gained in proportion to the 
numbers of the people—one-half as 
rapidly as New Zealand during that 
period.” 





Writing from the far Northwest, 
where the country is still young, and 
where the question of woman suffrage 
and prerogatives of all kinds for wom- 
en has always met with favorable re-| , 
ception, a Chicago newspaper woman, 
vacationing with her eyes open, 
wrote: “In the Flathead reservation 
we drove through an Indian town, 
quite as flourishing in appearance as 
any white man’s frontier settlement. 
I saw one big brave who must be a 
suffragist, because he was walking 
along contentedly wheeling his pap- 
oose in a go-cart. How’s that for being 
abreast of the times?”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


\ 





Equal suffrage was an ancient right 
given to the women of Ireland, said 
Mrs. E. Henry Ruffin at a recent ban- 
quet of the Ancient Order of Hiberni- 
ans in Mobile, Ala. The women in Ire- 
land in the days of St. Patrick had 
full suffrage, and at each meeting of 
the Parliament it was left to the wom- 
en to make and decide upon the laws 
affecting the life of the family, and 
some of these laws are our inheritance 
today, she said. Under the direction 
of St. Bridget and a thousand nuns the 
ancient Brehen laws of Ireland were 
gathered together, amended and 
codified. 














The public school teachers of Cleve- | 
land, O., have formed a “Votes for 
Women” auxiliary. Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes in Kentucky have been addressed | 
by able suffrage spéakers. Teacher's , 
all over the country are beginning to’ 
realize that political inferiority is apt 
to suggest professional 
and the lack of the ballot is a serious | 
handicap to the teaching profession, ! 
three-fourths of the members being of 
a disfranchised class. The ballot 


means equal opportunity for the con- over the European war may find com- 
fort in the “Song of Tomorrow”: 
pay. Far-sighted men teachers do not gound, O Harp of Being, set 

Deathless in the winds of time! 


trol of environment, promotion and 
desire to be members of a profession 
which numbers so large a percentage 
of political ciphers, 


Mrs. 
event. 


tenderness. 
and far-reaching thought, 
breathes throughout a burning sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate and op- 


When all 


And fly 


Then 


And 


To lovers of poetry, a new book by 
Olive Tilford Dargan 
volume, 
Flower,’* is full of beauties. 
book proves that a woman may be a 
Southerner without being conserva- 
tive, and an ardent suffragist with- 
out losing an atom of her womanly 
marked by bold 


Her latest 


It is 


ressed. 


“In the Blue Ridge” deals with the 
age-long wrong of the woman: 


of Tellico, 


The mountain night is shining, Jim 


Shining so it hurts the heart to see 
of} The gleam upon the laurel leaf, the 


locust shaking snow 


o the rippling 


Nantahala that is 


laughing up to me, 


tears are free. 


Hurts till the cry comes and the big 


Oh, why should my heart cry to you 


that will not hear, 


Yonder where the ridges lie so still 


above the town? 


bring you near, 


on her knee; 
your name; 
, 
shame, 
a flame; 
of Tellico; 
nd grip my 


stitch a sin, 


thing I sew 


But the pain that’s calling seems to 


As the tears in my eyes bring th 
stars a-swimming down. ' 


Father curses deep, a-breathing hard 


But never do I hear and never do I 


Eyes burning dry and my heart like 


needle tighter, 


The hate growing bigger till 


just to lay you in. 


long stare, 
the blind 


eye is there,— 


ing of its kind, 


soft voices stir, 
iittle hiding things 
tremblingly, 


Like a bold eye at the window when 


Is missing and you musn’t know the 


the little creatures with 


that 


Till I lay my needle by,—oh, how the 


sweet woods whirr! 


down 
laughing up to 


my veins. 
Vho could 


to the 


me, 


the hate goes out o' me with 
the moonlight creeping in, 
the water crooning cool-like in 


smell the white azalea 


thinking then of sin, 


Yr Jook on laurel buds a-caring 


her pains? 
the wild 
winding slow, 


to hold 


It's just my heart breaks open and 
flood rains. 

O beauty of the moon-mist winding, 
Till the tall lynns quiver vainly up 


One leafy moment more the breath- 


ing, gliding flow 


ing into gold! 


Of the loosened wreath of silver lift- 


The moosewood bride is glowing, all 


her curls awave, 


The colt’sfoot in millions makes the 


ground like a bed, 


So sweet-breathed and green now, in 
winter scarlet brave, 
And blossom lips of tulip trees are 


meeting overhead, 


But never shall a tear fall for their 
love spent and dead. 
Doves are building yonder in 
clump of maples deep. 
leaves come soonest 


Do maple 
they love to h 


The earliest nest, and hear the first 


faint cheep 


Telling them of joy too dear, 
to bide? 


sweet 


The joy that was my own, Jim, when 


our birdling ca 


Telling me that love is never spent 


and dead,— 


Though you left the tears to me, and 
left to me the shame,— 


ide 


me, 


the wildwood broke in blossoms 


my 


» this 
own great heart to please, 


For 

round my bed, 
And the fairest on 

its stainless head. 
Can God who made 
And 


a year ago, 


made that other night like this 


inferiority,’ Be mad at us for loving? 


upon my knees 


And beg Him bless you, bless you 
ever, Jim of Tellico! 
Those whose hearts are aching 


j *Charles Seribner’s 
Price, $1.25 net. 


Sons, 


river that is 


is an 
“Path- 
This 


while it 


i 
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JOURNAL, 


A WOMAN POET’S GOLDEN VERSE 
New Book of Lyrics by Olive Tilford Dargan 








All thine ancient part forget, 
Wailing lust, and strife, and crime! 
Clouds of hate are now sweet rain: 
Thou shalt never moan again. 


Harp of Being, O forget 
Hesper dead that played on thee, 


All her golden fingers wet 


With the blood of misery! 
Morning sweeps along thy strings; 
Thou art done with yester things. 


Harp of Dawn, forget, forget! 
Sound thee of the hours now come 
When the vine and violet 

Bind to earth the fallen drum. 
Palsied as a dying star 

Fails the shaken torch of war! 


From each pennoned pinnacle 

Of the cities of the free, 

Clasped in time invisible, 

Flows the wonder down to thee; 
Thou so swift to throb and start 
With the singing earth's new heart! 


By the light that sets mind free, 
By the night that once it wore, 
By the soul man is to be, 

By the beast he is no more; 
By thy past, unmeasured pain, 
Thou shalt never moan again. 


A sadder note about war is struck 
n “These Latter Days”: 


Take down thy stars, O God! We 
look not up. 
In vain thou hangest there thy 


every 


the 


cry so 


for 


that 


for 


too 


bosom laid 


night Mis 


Oh, I fall 4 


We read no sign. 


Fragrant 


The 


changeless sign. 


We lift our eyes to power’s glowing 


cup, 
Nor care if blood make strong that 


wizard wine, 


So we but drink and feel the sorcery 
Of conquest 


in our veins, of wits 
grown keen 
n strain and strife for flesh-sweet 


sovereignty,— 


The fatal thrill of kingship over men. 
What though the soul be from the 


body shrunk, 


And we array the temple, but no|Lift up the cotton, thinned with wear, 


god? 


What though, the cup of golden 


greed once drunk, 


Our dust be laid in a dishonored sod,|H4ste, draw the dumb, frayed sheet 
While thy 


loud hosts proclaim the 
end of wars? 

O God, take down 
thy stars! 


mendous indictment of the double 


standard of morals. One stanza must| Fought hunger, fiend and cold, 
suffice: 


pering breast, 

But in thy world no place 
Was for my nest, 

for perilous 

pause. 

Thou went’st thy pace; 

My gathered straws 

And grasses cast to dust 

To make thy lust 

A way-side couch, 
the nation’s root, 
bower-tree where 
nesting fruit, 

Thy blight creeps up unseen 

On bitten way to the green, 

Till no hope-banneret 

Makes Spring in windy fret 

Of flageliant boughs that whip my 

fingers bare, 

Too chill at last to build, to bleed, to 

care. 


Deep trom 


homes are 


In “Little Daughiers,” Mrs, Dargan 
writes touchingly of a working girl 
who perished in a strike: 


What crime was hers, that she lies 
hushed, 

Dead with the price, while you and I, 
With lifted head, walk sinless by? 
Pause then—but spare 

That easy tear; the tale I'll bare. 
‘Mid stones that pushed 

Her eager life back, grudged her 
room 
For root without one bloom, 

There strangely blushed 

Some little dreams,—not gloriously 
fine 

As yours and mine, 

But vague, and veiled, and few; 
She hardly knew their names, 
felt the stir 

That filled her heart with whispers 
as they grew, 

And knew that life lay in them, life 
for her. 


but 


breast 

let him feed. 
gripped 

Her veins and sipped 
The thin blood thinner; 

pressed 

As close as lovers, lest 
A darker fiend might creep within 


And Cold followed, 


both 


With one swift hour of sin, 

poisoned ease from 
need,— 

A little food, a little fire, and die; 


dreams to feed. 
Oh, unresisting dumb! 
In wide earth’s harvest gold 
She asked no share, 
If in the dust a crumb 
Might be fer her; 


fold 





New York. 


One hour’s undriven sleep,— 
But one hour more, 


When Hunger came she turned her 


she 


Her empty arms; lest she might buy, 


tooth of 


And she had dreams to shelter, little 


If she might round her aching body 


we? ie ‘ 
hae 7 


Safe from the Want that pried 

Her thin and shaken door,— 

That hour the shivering dawn: de- 
nied 

With scream that cut life through, 
And made her wretched pillow seem 


a rose 
Her clinging cheek would keep 
In soft, ungoaded death! And ah, 
suppose 
A few more pence the day 
Were richly hers, to make youth gay 
With ribbon or a flower ere it flew! 
(So soon toil’s wrinkles come!) 
Then would she maké her dreams a 
fairer home,— 
Then would her heart be stronger 
where they grew; 


knowing them; 

Then would her eyes be brighter 
showing them. 

did they whisper, 
stirred 
Uptremblingly, till half their breath 
Was music, half was song; 


Yet yet they 


of a bird 
Bough-throned, whose trill 
Turned all the forest 
wings,— 

His singing young; 

Of a moon-goldened hill 
Where blossoms danced; of sweeter 
holier things; 


leaves’ to 


and the day 
wise, 

Became a soul. She too would have 
a soul, 


And hours with God and friends; no] 
more give all, 

Now there were dreams, to the ma- 
chine. 

Then rose with young, 
To face the lords of gain, 
And here she lies. 


That hides the poor, starved shoul- 
der; bare 
The bruise shows, like a printed paw. 


again, 

And think you cover so the stain 
Upon our hearts; for—have 
truth! — 

‘Twas we who put the club of iaw 
battling youth. 

She kept her virtue’s gold, 


Unvanquished; 
Hell 


when the might of 


broken fell. 
O friend, when next you smooth the 
golden head 


knee, 

Look farther,—see 

Fair girlhood dead. 
These lips, unvisited by 
sweet 


love, were 


ao. 
ore ia - 


A sea-beach gray, lem for the boy; not for the girl. 
Where waves were drowned twilight, |S4id this was to place the boy with a 
farmer who would give the bey some- 
Hung in a pause that softly, sudden-|thing for his very own. He instanced 
one case of a boy who thus owned a 
calf, who could not be persuaded to 


tis 
thy 


TRY IT ON GIRLS 
The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine laments the good old times 
and the changing ways of women: 
“Does any spinster now spin? Does 
any daughter (milker) now milk? Or 
brew, bake, weave, wash, iron, gather 
simples, make clothes, knit, or do any 
of the housewife’s work as in the days 
of good Queen Bess?” 

The editor glorifies housework, and 
advocates “a four years’ course in Do- 
mestic Science, the diploma of which 
alone will entitle the girl to a mar- 
riage-license.” 

This calls out from Mrs. Fanny H. 
Rastall a letter saying that women 
love home beyond anything else, but 


Then would she walk more bravely|they want a more adequate return for 
their labor, 
a mother has no rights over her child. 


By the.law of most States, 


“Though working hard, .not from 


sun to sun, but hours before and after 
the sun rises and sets, at a variety of 
Told of free hours and a wild heath |9CC¥Pations, each one of which consti- 
Where wind and sun ran dappling; |tutes a separate business or profession 
when taken out of the home, she has 
no financial return whatsoever; she is 
treated as a perpetual minor, 


“In an interview with Judge Pinck- 


ney, of the Chicago Juvenile Court, he 
*}told me that he had solved the prob- 


He 


eave it to return to the city. And I 


wondered whether this same sense of 
ownership might not be just as effec- 
star-driven tive with girls. 
eyes tried.” 


I would like to see it 


NOT ENOUGH 


Lurana Sheldon says: 
Because I have enough to eat, drink 


and wear; because the laws that be 
are adequate for my little purpose; be- 
the | cause I am growing old and may not 
be here long; because I have no chil- 
“Magdalen to her Poet” is a tre-|Iuto bought hands to strike her dren to suffer or be benefited, shall I 
calmly sit down and twirl my thumbs 
and assert no responsibility in the 
work of human progression? 


I can assure you that if I did go sit, 


The bairning time I knew, the whis-|Rose in law's name and ours, she/I would first betake myself to a cy- 
clone cellar. 
one to see me in my disgusting sel- 
brooding|Like nestled morning ‘gainst your| i8hness, and, further, I should expect 
that nothing short of a typhoon gale 
would strike me—a typhoon caused by 
the indignant thought waves of an 
army of intelligent women. 


I would not wish any- 








As are thy fondling’s; this want-hol- 


A little ease had made 

Playground of dimples, joy’s rose- 
seat, 

And could these eyes ope they would 
speak 

Of one who bought her dreams of 
Death and paid . 


But is she dead? 
A far-off singing falls, 

Sweet from time’s sleep 

Amid the stainless years 

Yet unawake to men. 

Nearer it calls, 

Like music through a rain, 

And o’er the distant ridges sweep 
Soft garments and young feet. oO 
maidens, ye 


Are like a cloud in beauty,—nay, 
more swift! 

If that the milky stream of stars 
could lift 


Its clustered glory, hasten free, 

And while we marvelled pass from 

east to west, 

Then ye would mirrored be! 

The hills seem lit with brides, 

And she whose death-cold breast 

Was shrouded there, is 't she who 

guides 

This fearless company 

Sure of earth’s welcome as a maiden 

Spring? 

And in their eyes the dreams she 

fought for, 

And in their hands the flowers she 

sought for, 

On their lips the songs that here she 

“ii did not sing! 

Not dead! While Destiny hath need 

Of living dream and deed, 

Ay, she shall deathless be! 

While aught availeth and God is, 

For in her hope lay His! 

O ye who mar Love’s face 

Ere Love be born, leave not this 
place, 

Pass not this white form by, 

Till from assaulted. skies ye hear the 


cry, 
“She is not dead till ye have mur- 
dered Me!” 


“Sorolla” is a tribute to the power 
of a great painter: : 


“I am fleet,” said the joy of the sun, 
Trembling then on the breast 


lowed cheek Smiling came one 


With brush and a will, 
Undelaying, unpressed, 


And the glancing gold of the tremul- 


ous sun 
Lingers for man, inescapable, won. 


“Not here, nor yet there,” 


Cried the waves that fled, 


Faint on my ears |“Shall ye set us a snare. 


Motion is breath of us, 
Stillness is death of us; 

We live as we run, 

We pause and are sped!” 
Laughing came one 

With brush and a will, 

And the waves never die an 
nevermore still. : 


are 


“I pass,” said the light 

On the joy-child’s face; 
But softly came one 

And it leaves not its place. 
Here Time shall replight 
His faith with the dawn, 
And his eyes, gaunt gray, 
Ever cycling, behold 

Their youth never flown 
In a world never old, 
Though they pass and repass with 
their trailing decay. 


“We stay,” 
hung 
On the brush of the master; “we are 
2 _ thine own.” 

Fearless he flung 

The magical chains around them, 
and said, 

“Ye too shall be light, and to life 
bring the sup!” 

And man delayed 

By the captive pain’s revealing glow 
Feeleth earth’s breathing woe, 

And his vow its made: 

“Ye shall pass, ye shadows, yea; 
And life, as the sun, be free; 

The God in me saith!” 

And t shadows go; 

For jo¥ is the breath 

Of eternity, 

And sorrow the sigh of a day. 


said the shadows, and 


Mrs. Dargan’s three former books. 
“Semiramis,” “Lords and Lovers,” 
and “The Mortal Gods,” were made 
up of dramas with some exquisite 
lyrics interspersed. This little vol- 


ume is composed wholly of lyrics. It 





Of the summer, white, stfll; 
“T am fleet, I am gone!” 





is the work of a true poet. 
A. 8. B. 
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WATCH COMPANY 
ANSWERS ANTIS 


Tells Mr. Wheeler Prosperity 
Does Not Need Destruction of 
Democratic Movement 








The anti-suffragists are apparently 
trying to frighten business firms into 
a stand against equal suffrage. A clir- 
cular letter designed to impress busi- 
ness men with the idea that equal suf- 
frage means violence and disorder has 
been sent to business firms by the 
Man Suffrage Association of New 
York. One of the firms which re 
ceived the letter was the manufac- 
turers of the Ingersoll watch. 

The following answer by Robert H 
Ingersoll and Brother indicates that 
some facts not altogether to the Lik- 
ing of the anti-suffragists may be 
forthcoming: 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, Chairman, 

Man Suffrage .Association, 27 Wil- 

liam street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: You are correct as to 
this firm being interested in manufac- 
ture and other things mentioned in 
your letter. We are not, however, im- 
pressed that it is necessary to destroy 
all democratic movements in order w 
maintain these interests. The Wom- 
an Suffrage movement is one of dem- 
ocracy, toward which I hope this 
country is progressing, in spite of 
straws thrown in its path, some of 
which are hinted at in the circular ac- 
companying youf letter, the purport, 
however, of which is not, to our mind, 
very lucidiy stated. Colorado ‘illus- 
trates some things other than those 
you call attention to, notably the evils 


Women exercise their vote as free- 
iy as the men.—Hon. John George 
Findlay, Attorney General of New 
Zealand. 7 





Women pay taxes and do public ser- 
vice and hold up before us the stand- 
ard of righteousness, and they ought 
to have a vote.—Emil G. Hirsch. 





Four graduates of the College Ex- 
tension Courses, all women, recently 
received their A.A. degrees. These 
extension courses have been in full 
operation four years. Harvard, Rad- 
cliffe, Tufs and Wellesley confer the 
A.A, degrees. 





The Oklahoma W. §S. A. at its re- 
cent annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City elected the following officers: 
Mrs. Jence C. Feuquay, Chandler, 
president; Mrs. Adelia C. Stephens, 
vice-president at large; Miss Dora De- 
lay, Chandler, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Kate Stafford, Oklahoma 
City, recording secretary; Mrs. Ellen 
McHiroy, Hobart, treasurer; © Mrs. 
Edith Wright and Mrs. Lee O. Lennox, 
auditors; Mrs. Julia Dunham, Okla- 
homa City, historian; Mrs, Minnie 
Keith Bailey, Enid, parliamentarian; 


HARM TO HOME 


Columbia Professor Takes No 
Stock in Argument that Wom- 
en Are Weak 








Dr. Frederick Peterson, Professor 
in the department of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases at Columbia Univer- 
sity, takes no stock in Sir Almroth D. 
Wright’s argument against equal suf- 
frage on the ground of the nervous 
and mental disorders which some- 
times appear in women with preg- 
nancy or the climacteric. Prof, Peter- 
son says: 
“Sir Almroth’s assertions are made 
as if such disorders were the usual 
thing, whereas in fact they are un- 
usual, The normal woman in my ex- 
perience is never made abnormal by 
these normal physiological conditions. 

“The destruction of the home! 
Whenever a new idea gets afoot in 
the world in regard to women, some- 
body is sure to prophesy the destruc- 
tion of the home. 

Would Conserve Home 

“Women suffragists do not propose 
to destroy the home. On the contrary, 
they believe that the home is the 
sacred cornerstone of society and gov- 
ernment. They want to vote in order 
to make better homes possible. What 
are the homes to which it is feared 
woman suffrage will put an end? The 
hideous tenements of the congested 
districts of our cities? The homes of 
widows who must go out all day at 
hard labor for a scanty wage, leaving 
their children to unnamable perils? 
Or the homes of the unemployed, to 
which the breadwinner returns day 
after day sick with discouragement— 
guilty of no fault save that no man has 
hired him? We have been told recent- 
ly that there are 325,000 men in this 
city out of work, and that out of these 
not more than 20,000 can be called out- 
casts. The rest are men with wives 
and families to support. Woman suf- 
fragists 


‘Want a world with homes for all the 


race, 

For every babe that’s born a happy 
place, 

And equal opportunity to be 

All that befits a high humanity. 

Her Voice Should Count 
“Surely the woman who bears and 
rears the child carries a greater re- 
sponsibility in the home than the man. 
Surely she should have an equal voice 
with his in all matters which concern 
its safety and protection. And this 
means practically all the laws—for all 
laws, whether of public héalth, pure 
food, sanitation, education, transporta- 
tion, liquor traffic, taxation, crimes, na- 
tional defence or what not, come back 
at last to the home and centre there. 
“Woman has a deeper conscience, a 
greater sense of responsibility than 
man in all that pertains to homeKeep- 
ing and the rearing of children. In 
short, to give women the ballot will be 
to fortify the home and strengthen it 
against the disintegrating influences of 
modern life.” 

“The fact that women are somewhat 
weaker physically than men would be 
highly important (in the discussion of 
woman suffrage) were it not that phy- 
sical force has played a very subor- 
dinate part in the development of civ- 
ilization,” writes James Harvey Robin- 
son, Professor of History at Columbia 
University. “Even in a direct encoun- 
ter it is more advantageous to have a 
well-directed revolver, a product of civ- 
ilization, than a mighty fist, a product 
of nature.” 





Prof. W. L. Westerman of the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin, in an address 
on “The Imperfect State,” given at 
the annual university alumni meet- 
ing at the State Farm in Lincoln, 
Neb., said that one of the most im- 
portant steps to progress is the 
recognition that women are needed 
to help run the Great Household, and 
that they are capable of doing so, 





From the Christian era till the 





Mrs. Ethel Lewis, Chandler, Dr. Ruth 
A. Gay, Oklahoma City, Miss Mary’ 
Crangie, Dewey, Mrs. W. C. Hart- | 
shorn, Spiro, Mrs. Frances A. Agnes, 
Altus, district vice-presidents, 





of monopoly of natural resources, 
which is in fact at the bottom of these 
and other questions that concern not 
énly manufacturers, but society itself. 





; Present time, as statists and histori- 


jans tell us, there have been less than 
240 warless years. Up to the middle 
of the 19th century, it was roughly 
computed that nearly 7,000,000,900 
men had died in battle since the be- 
ginning of recorded history, a num- 
ber equal to almost five times the 
present estimated population of the 
globe.—The Christian Herald. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OUT-DOOR 
MEETINGS AND AUTO TOURS 


1. See that you have headquarters|each tour, and be sure that they are 
at every Chautauqua and fair. nicely decorated. 

2. Get your speakers on all the} 3, Have good singers along, and a 
public programs. cornet or other instrument to help in 
3. If you can have a headquarters/|the music. 

tent large enough, have daily meet-| 4, Get your tourists to start on 
ing there. time, and make the trip together. It 

4. Interview all public speakers|is not effective to come into a town 
and get them to put in a word for | scattered out. 
suffrage in every speech. 5. Have your friends in a town or- 
5. Where you have a_ suffraga| ganize so as to meet you as an escort 
speaker on any program, work hard |at the edge of town. 
and advertise for a good attendance. 6. Go into a town in good style, 
6. When you are to have a good|with music and singing, and do not 
speaker, organize auto parades to call | delay a moment on arrival in starting 
the attention of the public. the music. It starts the enthusiasm 

7. See that you have good music| best that way. 
for all meetings. The suffrage songs 7. Have your arrangements for 
are easy, and extra copies will be|the introduction of speakers, so there 
sent from headquarters. will be no delay,—and have ginger 
8. Be sure to attend to decorations | put into the introductory remarks. 
at all headquarters and for all meet-| 8. Sing a verse after each speech, 
ings. Use the U..S. flag everywhere.’and sing with spirit. 

9. Have literature and badges at; 9% While the songs are being sung 
every place. have workerg go about in the crowd 
10. When you have several speak- distributing literature and songs. 
ers On a program, urge them to be 10. Make the speeches short. Get 
brief, and each of them to cover par-| local people to express their senti- 
ticular branches of the subject. ments publicly. Be on time in leav- 

11. If you have no local organiza- | ing for the next place. 
tion form one at your first meeting. 11. Before leaving home, organize 
That will put some one officially in | for picnic lunches in the evening. 
charge of the next meeting. Ask the people of the towns to be 
12. If you are to have auto cam- jready to join with you in the picnics. 
paigners at your place, organize to | 
go out and meet them. Have some of 
your people go with them in autos to; Mrs. W. D. Norton, a teacher in the 
the next meeting place. | public schools of Evanston, Ill, has 
; put her sons and daughters through 
the Northwestern University and was 
graduated this June in the same class 
with her two sons-in-law, 








POINTERS FOR AUTO TOURS 
1. See all friendly people who own 
autos, and get their help. Distribute 
your requests, and do not overwork 
a few. 

2. Have two or more machines in 





Equal suffrage would tend to broad- 
en the minds of women.—Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, 





“A girl worth letting into this coun- 
try is worth looking after to see what 


(Rag Doll) 


‘The Litthe Suffragist” 





becomes of her,” said Mary Antin, 
author of “The Promised Land,” at aj; YU ever can resist. 

Z an Stuff one for a friend, 
meeting of the New York Section of To your way of thinking she will bend. 
the Council of Jewish Women. It Stuff one for the child, 
seems that 16,000 Jewish girls be-| With delixht she will be wild. 

Stuff one for the dressing table, 

tween 14 and 29 years old entered the No better pineushion was ever Saleable. 


United States in 1912, three-quarters Price 25. 
of them without their parents. In | 444ress—2621 Cleinview Ave., 
1911-12 about 8,400 of these girls 
Passed through Ellis Island alone, and 
over 6,000 of them received some ser- 
vice from the New York Council of 
Jewish Women. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Wartime Xmas Pconomy 
What Shall I Give Mary? 


An attractive and useful 
BOOKLET entitled 


Why Do Women Want the Bailot ? 
50 Answers 10 Cents 

ANNA I, McGUIRE 
Miss Sarah J. Edmonds has recent: | ®!5 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ly been appointed surpervising prin-| ~~ ~~ 
cipal of the Cranford (N. J.) schools. 
She had been principal of Cranford 
High School for 12 years. Several 
men sought the position, but senti- 
ment for her was so strong that the out, write us, Open day and night, 
Board of Education were obliged to 122 Pearl St., a Cane Company, 
appoint her. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR ONE VOLUME 


WANTED—Volume [ of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 1870~—for the Librar; 
of the University of Wyoming 
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Zo Authors and Publishers: 


We are printers of many well known 
| publications, among them “Zhe Woman's 

Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, 4 magazine or a newspaper to bring 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LATEST CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 





JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage fallacies. It 
covers many States and many argumects. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 
100, 75c. 
BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
paid, each 2c; per 100, 
A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. A brief answer to anti-suffrage eeu against 
prominent suffrage leaders. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 
MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 
By Caroline Bartlett Crane. A powerful and womanly appeal for votes for 
mothers. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 5Ac. 
THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By Mary Young (Mra. John Craig). A new point of view—that of the protes- 
sional woman. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE, 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.28. 
} EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR #UFFRAGE 
7 Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02 


Postpaid, each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 
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gg teens. Short and to the point. Price, peoet- 
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, THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 
j ‘ Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
» AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
7 Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 
| > MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 
. Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
» THE TUREE-FOLD MENACE. 
7 Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 
r A TRUE STORY. 
4 Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $217. 
» THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
> Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per dos.; TS cents per 100 
P LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 10, 50 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 
Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 
Price postpald, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02 
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ARIZONA DISPELS 
STOCK ARGUMENTS 


Attendance of Women at Polls 
Large and Election Was Never 
So Quiet 





stock arguments 
against woman suffrage was that 
a large majority of the women 
would not vote, and that of those 
who would go to the polls a ma- 
jority would not be of the better 
class, says the Arizona (Phoenix) 
That argument has 
been dispelled here, and, we be- 


One of the 


Republican. 


lieve, in every State where the ex-|ly divided on the question, and it 
The at-|took the last returns from the re- 


periment has been tried. 


tendance of women at the polls was|mote districts to settle it. 
large; the percentage of the reg-|doubtful 


istered vote cast was high, beyond 


expectation and precedent. 


sue of compelling interest. 


equal suffrage was that the polls|ity. 
It was] suspected. 


would degrade the women. 
the observation of those who were 
much about the voting places on 
Tuesday that the women elevated 
them. The polls were never before 
so orderly, business-like and quiet, 
notwithstanding the culmination of 
a campaign of unusual bitterness. 
If it had never been done before, 
the election in Arizona on Tues- 


day justified woman suffrage. 


NOT PROUD OF 
THE PUBLICITY 


Dalota Man Shows It Was 
Not Black Hills that Went 
Against Suffrage 
In Montana and Nevada, where 

equal suffrage was carried at the 

recent election, the men are pleased 
and proud of the result. In the 


States where it failed of adoption 


many men are feeling mortified 
over the fact. They do not con- 
sider it) good publicity for their 
comupunity. Mr. EH. W. Troth, 
ecretary of the Deadwood, S. D., 
ursines Cluh, writes to The 
Womans Journal 


Permit me, as an individual 
and not in any official capacity, to 
call your attention to the vote on 
equal suffrage out this 


] Nov. 3s 


1oOn 
of equal suffrage consider highly 


way, re- 
cordec which advocates 
gratifying. 

favored 
a total 
vote of 660 on that question out of 


“The city of Deadwood 


aqual suffrage 351 to 309, 
a total vote of 8to on the govern- 
ership in the ‘ity. The county of 
Lawrence, of which Deadwood is 
the county seat, went for suffrage 
by Of. ‘The five other counties in 


the Black Fills affrma- 
total 


majority for suffrage in the Hills 


recorded 


tive majorities, making the 


over 1,100. In this Congressional 


District, the third, comprising sev- 
enteen counties lying west of the 
Missouri river, suffrage carried in 
all but one county, and had a total 
But east of the 
and 


majority of 2,000. 


river the Russian German 


4 


farimer vote overwhelmed the 


western majority, and the amend- 


ment lost by about 9,000 in the 
State as against 22,000 four years 
ago. 


“The point I desire to make is 
that and the Black 
Hills, particularly Deadwood, have 


Deadwood 


in the past received much unfavor- 
able advertising as reactionary ter- 
ritory. Here in Deadwood we are 
supposed outside to be living in the 
fictitious atmosphere of Deadwood 
Dick days and border outlawry, 
whereas we are really a most eg- 
lightened people, as I beg to sug- 
gest by the vote on suffrage quot- 


: {<> 


That]it already seems as natural as if 
may be attributed in part to an is-|we had never had any other sys- 
tem. 
Another stock argument against|States have to it is its unfamiliar- 


HARD TO REALIZE 
ANY OPPOSITION 


California So Used to Women 
Voting That It Finds Objec- 
tions Incomprehensible 








Californians, accustomed to see- 
ing women voting quite as a mat- 
ter of course, will find it hard to 
realize how, of the seven States 
which acted on woman suffrage, 
five voted adversely, says the Cal- 
ifornia Outlook. And yet, in only 
the last general election in Cali- 
fornia this State was almost even- 


It was 


and debatable in Cali- 
fornia only three years ago. Now 


The only objection the other 


The unaccustomed is always 


off the streets,” 


convention of the National League 
of Compulsory Education in De- 
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ope 


so familiar that it seems incompre- 
hensible that any one should ob- 
ject to it. The sight of earnest, 
serious-minded women, exercising 
their rights as citizens, -gives one 
a new sense of the inspiration of 
democracy. The only wonder is 
that we ever thought it objection- 
able or even queer. 


The New York College of Agri- 
culture has found that in four 
towns of Tompkins County 9,077 
acres of farm lands are owned by 
women. 





“On the day when we can pre- 
sent a variety of subjects in the 
school that will appeal to varying 
types of children, then we shall 
hold their interest and keep them 
said Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young the other day at the 





tut it is a custom! troit. 


A group of Montana campaigners; from left to right: 
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which, once started, soon becomes 





milk in that pitcher?” But an op- 
timist says, “Pass the cream, 
please.”—Washington Star. 





Bridegroom (to the bride, who 
has got an awful cold): “Even 
your coughing sounds melodious, 
beloved! I could listen to you for 
ours !”-—Fliegende Blaetter. 





“Do you think you have suffi; 
cient counsel for my boy?” 

“Yes; we have a_ spread-eagle 
orator, a sob specialist, an insanity 
expert, and a little cuss who knows 
the law, if we need any law.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“Who is that haughty-looking 
dark lady on the right?” 

“That is Signora Juarez-Tor- 
reon Varanza Quilla, of Mexico.” 





A, Obermeyer and E. G. Clinch 


“And what are all those badges, 





Mrs, R. F. Foote, Mrs. J. B. Ellis, Mrs. H. Salholm, Mrs. 





Greetings to the 84,720 women 
voters in Montana! says a bulletin 


issued last week by Mary E, 
O'Neil from the suffrage head- 


Butte. Great is re- 


The count has come 


quarters in 
joicing here. 
in slowly from outside counties, 
but every official count gives a big- 
ger boost to the victory. Outside 
of Anaconda the vote against it is 
so small, when there is one, that 
no real chance exists to overcome 
it. Following is the tabulation of 
the majority already in headquar- 
3eaverhead, 212; Cascade, 
Deer Lodge, 
Madison, 24; 
Wihaux, 32; 


ters: 
171; Choteau, 21; 
501; Jefferson, 25; 
Sweet Grass, 127; 

Arizona’s vote on the initiative 
measure to abolish the death pen- 
alty stood: Yes, 18,183; no, 19,320. 





The Minnesota minimum wage 
law for women, which was to go 
into effect this week, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by a St. 
Paul judge. He has issued an in- 
junction forbidding the Minimum 
Wage Commission to proceed with 
ite work. An appeal will be taken 





ed above.” 


to the Supreme Court. 


MONTANA WOMEN VOTERS REJOICE 


Majority Goes Up 


Lewis & Clark, 246; Granite, 147; 
Fallon, 130; Blaine, 246; Powell, 
124; Silver Bow, 34; Gallatin, 
147; all against. 

Big Horn, 73; Broadwater, 28; 
Carbon, 229; Fergus, 224; Filat- 
head, 684; Lincoln, 229; Meagher, 
85; Mineral, 129; Missoula, 1,- 
084; Musselshell, 50; Richland, 
166; Rosebud, 143; Ravilli, 791; 
Sanders, 370; Stillwater, 250; Te- 
ton, 250; Valley, 25; Yellowstone, 
398; Hill, 27, all in favor. 

On the present returns the 
amendment has carried by a big, 
safe majority of 3,148. 

Now that the victory is sure and 
the suffrage organizations through- 
out the State are reorganizing for 


In Ireland gardening is recog- 
nized as a school subject for boys 
The Irish Citizen says: “It 
is part of the same prejudice that 
regards outdoor work of any kind 
as unsuitable for while 
condemning them, without scruple, 
to the far more unhealthy and de- 
structive toil of factories and 
workshops. Gardening, as one of 
the most. healthful of pursuits, 
should certainly not be forbidden 


only. 


women, 





to Irish girls.” 


Success of Amendment Immediately Followed by Announcement of Educational Work— 


educative purposes, Miss Rankin 
sees great possibilities for Mon- 
tana women. Much educational 
work is needed before any decisive 
step should be taken in making and 
revising laws. Hasty legislation 
results in drastic laws or it 
“jokers.” 

Miss Rankin anticipates sending 
out a call to county chairmen, to 
officers and to delegates elected by 
Good Government clubs, to meet 
in Helena, January 6, at the be- 
ginning of the Legislature. At this 
meeting methods and laws shall be 
coasidered and work planned for 
the ensuing year. This is sure to 
be the most important meeting of 
women ever held in Montana. 


~ 


California adopted the  red- 
light injunction and abatement 
amendment at the last election by a 
majority of 25,258. The measure 
is said to be the most effective 
means of attacking vice. 





Not only was Mrs. Frances 
Willard Munds elected to the Ari- 
zona Senate at the recent election, 
but a woman from Apache County 
was cliosen to a seat in the lower 
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LAST LAUGHS 


A pessimist asks, “Is there any 





buttons and medals with which she 
is almost covered?” 

“Why, she’s a Daughter of 
Three Hundred and Twenty-nine 
Revolutions !”—Judge. 





A city girl was taking a course 

in the Agricultural College. After a 
lecture on “How to Increase the 
Milk Flow,” she rose for a ques- 
tion. 
“How long,” she blushingly in- 
quired, “must one beat a cow be- 
fore she will give whipped cream ?” 
—Judge. 





First Man: “Say, when women 
vote d’ye think they'll go to war?” 
Second Man: “I don’t know 
about that, but I think I can guess 
where war will go.” 


The impecunious artist had 
brought home a bottle of medicine 
for his small daughter. It was un- 
pleasant-looking stuff, and she de- 
murred at taking it. 

“But,” pleaded her father, “poor 
old dad has spent his last dollar 
for this medicine.” 
Touched, the child 
draft. 

But a little later she sidled up to 
her father. “Dad,” she said, “if 
if you think you could afford it, 
I'd like to frow this up.”—Every- 


took the 


body’s Magazine. 





A woman in the car on her way 
to the office was much attracted to 
a little girl who sat next to her. 
Soon they were in happy conversa- 


tion. When it came time for the 


woman to get off, “Please don’t go 
yet,” the little one urged: “I want 
you to go home with me.” 

“But I can't,” regretted the 
woman, “I must go to my office.” 
Quickly the child comprehend- 
ed. “Oh, you are a papa lady, 
aren't you?”—Chicago Tribune. 





A group of San Francisco steve 
dores were lunching in a sheltered 
nook on a wharf. One of them 
went across the street for a plug 
of tobacco, and during his absence 
another substituted for his tin of 
pale coffee and milk his own tin of 
milkless black coffee. 

When the first stevedore re- 
turned to his lunch he could hard- 
ly believe his eyes. 

“Well,” said he, “I have heard 
of clever thieves, but to swipe the 
mailk out of a guy’s coffee is sure 
going some !”—Everybody’s. 





Little Mildred had been very an- 
noying. At last her mother ex- 
claimed, “Mildred, if you are go- 
ing to be such a bad little girl, I'll 
have to trade you for a good one.” 
Mildred answered sweetly, “You 
can’t do it, mother. No one would 
trade you a good little girl for such 
a bad one.”—Chicago Tribune. 





“It is said that woman’s place is 
in the home,” says Dr. Frank 
Crane. “Surely it is, but a better 
place to vote from has never been 
found.” 


“Any man who objects to wom- 
en voting either has no respect for 
his wife’s intelligence or is afraid 
it is superior to his own.” “So said 
a Western man during the recent 
suffrage campaign. 

Though in New Jersey a bill has 
been introduced making it illegal! 
for an organ-grinder to employ 2 
monkey, it may still be legal to 
employ a child—The New Repub- 
lie. 
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